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lish influences in literature that the play has 
been somewhat neglected in this country, for 
the delineation of Elizabeth has always been 
unacceptable to the English national feeling. 

We have recently been given three excellent 
texts, each of which is a gratifying indication 
of the present plane of modern language 
studies. Prof. Joynes's text, entirely recast 
after fifteen years, is of especial pedagogic 
interest, and shows great advance over his 
former edition. It is a useful and attractive 
book, whose object is to bring fairly mature 
students most effectively into the appreciative 
reading of the work. The most suggestive 
remark, in the light of present debatable 
issues, is, 

"The student who begins a literary work 
like Maria Stuart should feel that he has now 
risen above the plane of mere language study, 
and should be helped, so far as may be, to 
read and enjoy Schiller or Goethe in the same 
spirit, if not yet to the same degree, as like 
masterpieces in his mother-tongue." 

It will be admitted that this theory has been 
carried out with the utmost consistency, in- 
deed with an almost radical suppression of 
inherited "philological " apparatus. A rever- 
ent piety toward the aesthetic beauties of 
Schiller's work is characteristic of the manner 
of treatment, and a sympathetic penetration 
into its spirit is manifested. The life of Schil- 
ler, Introduction, and Notes are clear and 
helpful to the purposes in view. Exception 
must be taken to the statement (p. xl) that in 
Maria Stuart the author "for the first time 
employs lyric stanzas." Are not the soldier- 
songs in JVallenstein's Lager and Thekla's 
song in Die Piccolomini to be so classed ? It 
is to be regretted that, if Bonn's translation of 
the correspondence "is not very good," it 
should be cited at all. Waiving further de- 
tailed criticism, the book is to be unhesitat- 
ingly recommended as an available help to 
younger students of German literature. 

Dr. Rhoades's edition is on a higher plane 
of criticism, and somewhat more learned in 
treatment. The standpoint of the editor in- 
volves the leading back of the drama to the 
philosophic dramatical principles upon which 
it was constructed. This plan does not in- 
terfere with simplicity in annotation, some 



of the grammatical notes being very elemen- 
tary. The edition is entirely creditable, and 
based upon wide critical and historical infor- 
mation. As regards its form, it seems un- 
fortunate that the editor's reluctance to break 
a line between Scenes 12 and 13 of the fifth 
act, have led him to an enumeration of 
the lines of the text which varies from the 
others mentioned. For such an interrupted 
line we have sufficient warrant in Piccolomini 
iii, Scenes 2 and 3, and Wallenstein 's Tod, iii, 
Scenes 1 and 2. In the note to 1. 886 Eur em 
should stand for Einem ; in 1. 1009 war appears 
for wahr. 

Breul's text continues to be the most 
complete English edition, with quite a full 
bibliographical apparatus. The editor rather 
apologizes for reducing the etymological notes, 
though the lack of such, as well as of those 
involving comparative grammar, synonyms, 
and variously associated items of linguistic 
information, is not apparent. The minute dis- 
section of the subject-matter of the drama 
belongs to the histologic method which is 
characteristic of English texts, but it seems 
strange that the editor, in one of his excursions 
into the field of general information, should 
gratuitously condemn Schiller's metrical free- 
dom by an appeal to sources which were possi- 
bly his warrant for the liberty. Commenting 
on 1. 1099, where the same word, repeated, is 
treated as stressed and unstressed, Ereul re- 
marks, 

"This would be quite impossible in Latin or 
Greek versification, where only quantity is 
considered and where the same syllable can- 
not as a rule be used either long or short." 

Vergil's repetition Hyla Hyla (Eel. 6, 44), and 
Martial's r Aos%^ ApEi (9, 11, 15) cast a peculiar 
light upon this note. 

J. T. Hatfield. 

Northwestern University. 



ENGLISH VERSE. 

Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse: 
a study in the technique of poetry. By C. 
Alphonso Smith. 8vo, pp. 76. New York 
and New Orleans : University Publishing 
Company, 1894. 
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Treatises on English verse, both in a general 
way and with regard to special problems, are 
not by any means lacking, yet every student 
will extend a hearty welcome to the above 
named work by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, pro- 
fessor of English in the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and formerly assistant in English in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Not recently 
has there appeared so little a book that con- 
tains so much in the way of suggestive and 
penetrating criticism. If real suggestiveness 
be the criterion in determining what is best in 
literary criticism, surely this treatise deserves 
a high rank in its special field. 

Dr. Smith divides his book into five chapters, 
as follows: I. Introduction; Nature and 
Agencies of Repetition and Parallelism ; Illus- 
trations. II. Greek Influence: Repetition in 
the English Elegy. III. Finnish Influence: 
Repetition in " Hiawatha " and other Finnish 
Imitations. IV. Repetition in the Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe. V. Repetition in the Poems 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

In the first chapter the subject is fully de- 
fined : 

" In verse, repetition is chiefly employed not 
for emphasis (compare the use of the refrain), 
but for melody or rhythm, for continuousness 
or sonorousness of effect, for unity of impres- 
sion, for banding lines or stanzas, and for the 
more indefinable though not less important 
purposes of suggestiveness." 

A number of examples are cited in illustration 
of the value of repetition and parallelism, and 
it is to be noted that these examples show the 
wide range of the author's reading. A sug- 
gestive remark is contained in this (p. 18) : 

"The study of repetition in the works of 
any poet brings us much nearer to a right 
appreciation of his characteristic style than 
the study of his rimes, his line-lengths, or his 
poetic feet can ever do. For in repetition we 
trace the precise movement of the poet's 
thought, we guage his pace ; and this cannot 
be shown with equal clearness in any other 
way." 

The second and third chapters are very 
short, and their paragraphs are the most 
lucid in the book. But it is in the last two 
chapters that most of the value of the book 
lies. Dr. Smith has studied his Poe and his 
Swinburne most carefully, and the result is an 



acute criticism not simply of their metrical 
methods, but of their poetical merits and de- 
merits as well. Herein is seen the value of a 
special study of the metrical effects of these 
two much misunderstood poets. For instance, 
Mr. Stedman, to whom we are great debtors 
for some of the best of our latter day criticism, 
had not studied Swinburne thoroughly when 
he said that Swinburne was " a born tamer of 
words," for Dr. Smith shows conclusively that 
"Swinburne is a tamer not of words but of 
sounds." 

Dr. Smith's chapter on Poe is the best por- 
tion of his book, and it should be widely read 
by Poe's countrymen. Commenting on Mr. 
Gosse's query as to the lack of appreciation of 
Poe in America our author says (pp. 45, 46) : 

" It is to be regretted that foreign critics, while 
paying deserved tribute to Poe, should see fit, 
by way of intended antithesis, to indulge in 
belittling comments upon American literature 
as a whole. Does not the real antithesis lie in 
the contrast between foreign appreciation of 
Poe and foreign ignorance of American litera- 
ture in general ? However this may be, it is 
certain that Poe's fame has suffered from the 
indiscriminate eulogy of friends almost as 
much as from the coarse slander of enemies." 

The much abused comparison of Poe and 
Longfellow is thus given its quietus (p. 51): 

"To compare Poe with Longfellow, as is so 
often done, is to compare two men who had 
almost nothing in common, whose views of the 
poetic art were almost antipodal, and whose 
works, valuable and enduring as both are, will 
not bear comparison, being wholly unamen- 
able to the same law or laws." 

The chapter closes with a summing up that 
inevitably follows from Dr. Smith's argu- 
ments (p. 56) : 

"The conflicting opinions held especially in 
this country in regard to Poe's genius and to 
the originality and permanence of his work 
are due, I am convinced, almost entirely to 
the failure to judge his work by the canons of 
criticism that alone are applicable. If put 
upon the same plane with Longfellow and 
Tennyson, Poe is insignificant beside them. 
His range is narrower than theirs, his voice 
thinner. But in the realm of the older ballad, 
in complete mastery of the sensuous effects 
that lurk in color, form, and sound, heightened 
by brooding and indefinable gloom, Poe takes 
easy and secure precedence. Room for him 
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here must be made beside Burger, Goethe, 
and Coleridge." 

Dr. Smith's book was not printed to exploit 
any pet theory or to make prominent any 
critical idiosyncrasy of its author. It is clear, 
concise, and full of substance expressed in an 
easy and convincing style. Defects may be 
found occasionally, for no book is without 
them ; but the work is of such positive merit 
as to call for high commendation. Following 
the German method, one might be disposed 
to tear it to pieces ; but as its criticism is itself 
constructive, it deserves equally as good treat- 
ment at the hands of a reviewer. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Smith will regard this work 
only as the forerunner of a larger and more 
complete treatise on English verse in general. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned if I insert 
as a slight supplement to his examples a little 
poem by Mr. William Watson, which depends 
for its beauty and melody on its repetitions, 
and which, with strange fatuity, the author has 
omitted from the latest edition of his poems. 

A Song of Three Singers. 

"Wave and wind and willow-tree 
Speak a speech that no man knoweth ; 
Tree that sigheth, wind that bloweth, 
Wave that floweth to the sea : 
Wave and wind and willow-tree. 

" Peerless perfect poets ye, 
Singing songs all songs excelling. 
Fine as crystal music dwelling 

In a welling fountain free : 

Peerless perfect poets three ! 

"Wave and wind and willow-tree 
Know not aught of poets' rhyming, 
Yet they make a silver-chiming 
Sunward-climbing minstrelsy, 
Soother than all songs could be. 

" Blows the wind it knows not why, 
Flows the wave it knows not whither, 
And the willow swayeth hither, 
Swayeth thither witlessly 
Nothing knowing save to sigh." 

Charles Hunter Ross. 

Agricul. and Mech. College of Alabama. 
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SOME MANUSCRIPT READINGS IN 

THE POEMA DE FERNAN 

GONZALEZ. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Sefior Cuervo, in the first instalment 
of his article " Los casos encliticos y pro- 
cliticos del pronombre de tercera persona en 
castellano " in Romania Vol. xxiv, p. 109, 
mentions among others the following cases of 
the use of los in the dative for les : " ' non los 
pudo ninguno aquesto rretraer ' del Fernan 
Gonzalez con otro verso en que varian las edi- 
ciones (copla 116)." The writer omits the 
reference to his quotation ; it is Janer 1 copla 
45, Gallardo* I, col. 775, 1. 38. Now, though 
both editions read los, in the Escurial manu- 
script upon which both of the printed texts 
are based, the reading is les. To be sure, the 
vowel in the MSS. is blurred, which fact may 
account for the misreading on the part of both 
editors, but when the word is examined by 
aid of the glass, there is no doubt that the 
vowel is e not o. 

The second occurrence cited by Sefior 
Cuervo, shows different reading in the two 
editions; Janer copla 116 has les, the corre- 
sponding passage in Gallardo i, col. 769, 1. 
58, has los. In the manuscript the interior of 
the vowel is blotted, so that it is difficult to 
determine whether the vowel is <?or o. A com- 
parative study of the other occurrences of les 
and los in the same work, leads me to write les. 
I call attention, in passing, to a reading of 
Janer in a portion of the poem not included in 
the 1000 lines examined by Cuervo. Janer 
copla 269b, has " Porque les dex6 verataman- 
na maravylla," whereas Gallardo reads los in 
this verse. The manuscript agrees with Jail- 
er's text in regard to the form of the pro- 
noun. 

A final remark in regard to the textual value 
of the two editions of the poem in question. 
Janer, in speaking of his text, remarks: "Con- 
servamos con la mayor escrupulosidad el 

1 BibHoteca de Auctores Espa/loles,Vo\. lvii. Madrid, 1864. 

2 Ensayo de una Bblioteca Espa,iola de libros raros y 
curiosos. Vol. i. Madrid, 1863. 
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